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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to support the Department of 
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training system. The study began with a review of literature that 
clearly showed the need for attention in the area of establishing 
credentials to reflect the quality of training experiences, 
particularly in the work-based format because of its inherent 
variability of content. In an effort to obtain more recent 
information about barriers and opportunities xn establishing a 
credentialing process in new and emerging occupations, two data 
co3 lection efforts were made. The first was a formal survey of 39 
res esentatives of the various constituencies interested in or 
related to the apprenticeship system. The second type of data 
collection involved informal discussions with 10 opinion leaders in 
the employment and training areas. Data from both collection efforts 
were integrated to define the reactions of the various apprenticeship 
communities to the prospects for a national work-based training 
initiative. Possible problems were identified and two strategies were 
proposed to assist the DOL in overcoming them. The strategies were: 
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comparative examination of work-based training. (Includes lists of 
study participants, tile questionnaire, and 12 references.) (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



Education and training in America ara changing. All aspects 
of what vara onca conaidarad mattere of course are increasingly 
under scrutiny. In order to be euetained in the future, institu- 
tional atructurea muat transform to meet changing needs. This is 
especially true in the area of training thai workforce of the slat 
century . Clearly, theae challengea suet be addressed and the 
needa of the entire population set if the nation is to retain ita 
atanding in &n incraaaingly competitive world. 

Work-baaed training in America ia an area of great promise. 
Founded aa it ia on the apprenticeship model of the past, we now 
have an opportunity to adapt thia approach which has served us 
veil toward the workplace of the future. ^Yet>-ss-appealing>-as^ 
thia may be, there are obstacles end barriers which must be over- 
come. In a sense, the way in which we deal with the opportunity 
vork-based training offers us is symbolic of how we will deal with 
the challengea that new emerging technologies, an increasingly 
international marketplace, and our goals with respect to social 
equality will be addreaaed. Indeed, they ara linked together. 
Our opportunities are limitless if we have the courage to pursue 
them. There are good, sound reasons to turn away from the 
challenges. Progress will upset the established order, it will 
require Changs s in our behavior, and it may involve some degree of 
peraonal and social riak. Yet, to succumb to theae barriers ia to 
let the opportunity paaa. In so doing, we invite .e cataatrophe 
far worae than than the problems the obstacles posed. 

This study of the credentialing proceas of work-baaed train- 
ing performs several functions. First, it outlines aome of the 
opportunitiea and problems ahead, should the U.S. Department of 
Labor continue ita forward-looking approach to the expansion of 
apprenticeship style training. Further, it collects new data 
which show the acope and reaponae of those involved at all levela 
of the apprenticeship system to the potential of work-baaed train- 
ing in the future. Finally, it reports the recommendations of 
theae groups in terms of how the apprenticeship systems can be 
improved. 

However, thia report goea farther. In reaponae to discus- 
sions with persons in the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U .8 . Department of Labor, the-paramaters of this-study was-changed 
in mid-course to better reflect the changing needa and new think- 
ing developing in that unit as e reault of their "Apprenticeship 
2000" series of studies, of which the Center of Education and 
Training for Employment mi privileged to participate. Conse- 
quently, the Center in its desire to serve the Department and the 
nation, undertook a broader responsibility. Thia, of course, took 
more time, but we are confident that thia report will provide 
practical suggestions to support the Bureau in its very signifi- 
cant work. 



X would like to take this opportunity to acknowledge a number 
of individuals who contributad to the suooass of this pro j act. 
First, Or. Gary M. Grossman of the Center staff sarvad as Pro j act 
Diractor and principal author of tha report. In ordar to complata 
his assignment, ha survived parsonnal changes, staff retirements, 
and repeated intarruptions in tha planned schedule of his work. 
Wa thank him for his parsavaranca. As wall, wa wish to thank Mr. 
Harry H. Driar for his origination of tha pro j act and his laadar- 
ship in its aarly stagas.. As wall, Or. Max Lamar sarvad as a 
data col lac tor on a major portion of tha pro j act which raquirad 
him to tap tha rasourcas of tha apprenticeship community national- 
ly. 

At tha Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, we want to 
especially thank Mr. Hick Kolb his staff were most helpful and 
patient with our needs and difficulties throughout the project. 
As well, Dr. James Van Erden provided crucial input and: support in 
directing us toward issues of most value to the Department. 

Finally, we want to acknowledge the work of Ms. Monyeene 
Elliott for her clerical support of this effort. Ms. Elliott can 
always be counted on to provide us with the right information at 
tha right time. We could not have done it without her. 

Change involves risk and the prospect that not everyone will 
regard movement as progress. This is inherent in any analysis of 
the benefits and hazards associated with work-based training. 
However, I am proud of the Center for once again delivering a 
report of integrity to the Department of Labor for the ultimate 
benefit of the people of the United States of America. 



Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
Center on Education and 
Training for Employment 
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CREDENTIALIKG THE "NEW MODEL" OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING: 
OVERCOMING THE PARADOX OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The Employment and Training Administration of tha Unitad 

i 

Stataa Dapartaant of Labor baa for a number of yaara baan exaa- 
ining and, at tiaaa, aggraaaivaly promoting tha notion of an 
"expansion" of tha appranticaahip training ayatam. This study 
propoaaa to support tha Dapartaant in its efforts through aavaral 
aaana. First, it providaa aoma information aa to tha importance 
of tha accraditation iaaua in tha davalopaant of a "new modal" of 
tha appranticaahip ayatam. Bayond that, it will attampt to aaaiat 
tha Department to enhance ita strategy in overcoming the barriers 
the new modal presenta. Ultimately, it propoaaa that tha Depart- 
ment be prepared to act aggraaaivaly in gaining appropriate re- 
sources and support for significant movement in thia area. 

The Recant Literature In Accreditation end Cradentialinor 

The literature clearly ahowa the need for attention to the 
area of establishing credentials to reflect the quality of train- 
ing experiences, particularly in tha work-baaed format because of 
its inherent variability of content. In addition, it ahowa that 
accreditation and credentialing work acroaa the board. Given this 
framework, data were gathered not only about the problem, but also 
in terms of potential solutions for the Department* a conaider- 
ation. 
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Data Collection 

In an affort to obtain mora raoant information about barriers 
and opportunities in tha area of aatabliahing a credential ing 
proceaa in ii< «r and emerging occupation* than is generally avail- 
able, two types of data collection efforts were undertaken in this 

study. The first was a formal survey of representatives of the 

i 

various constituencies interested in or related to the apprentice- 
ship system. A second type of data collected involved informal 
discussions with 10 opinion leaders in the employment and training 
area. They are later integrated in a summary section to define 
the reaction of the various apprenticeship communities to the 
prospects for a national work-based training initiative. 

fiucag Bnnlfci 

The respondents to the formal survey instrument varied as to 
their orientation to the apprenticeship training system. Rela- 
tively equal groups of private sector individuals, educators, 
administrators, employment and training agency representatives, 
and others were included. The reactions of survey respondents are 
reported in terms of their ensvers to issues such as the nature 
and relevance of training standards, credential ing, and quality 
control. Respondents also made a number of recommendations toward 
improvement in the apprenticeship system. 

The survey results vert helpful in defining the context of 
the apprenticeship system as it exists. However, the purposes of 
this study were broader than the identification of a few items 
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that the Department should consider for the improvement of the 
system. Accordingly, the study team discussed the expansion of 
work-based training mora ganarally with 10 key opinion laadars in 
tarms of tha potantial for work-based training in a broadar con- 
taxt. 

Tha implementation of tha intantiona of tha Dapartaant oi 
Labor involva introducing incantivaa to transform tha context of 
work-based training aa it exists today. A crucial part of that 
process is tha aatablishaant of a uniform system of training 
within new and emerging occupational areas and across industries. 
There are barriers, however, as revealed in the literature and the 
data collected in this study. Two distinct but related strategiea 
are proposed to aasist the Department in initiating an effective 
response to those problems. The advantages and disadvantages of 
each strategy are discussed. These strategiea are seen as 
potentially coaplementary waya of contributing vital information 
with which the Department can overcome some of the problems 
inherent in the process while continuing to move prudently toward 
its stated goals. 

Indeed, work-baaed training has a great potential for the 
quality of the workforce and the future of the economy. It ia the 
position of the study team that such potential can be realised. 
Along with it, the viaion of Secretary Dole and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor becomes significantly nearer to realization aa well. 
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CREDKHTI ALDI G TO1 «imt MODEL** OF ACTK KMTI« 8Hir TSAXKIKGt 
OVKROOMZMG THE PARADOX OF ZMPUOHIITATIOff 



IttUBQftlBfeiflD 

The Employment and Training Administration of the United 
Statea Department o£ Labor has for a number of yaars been exam- 
ining and, at times, aggraaaivaly promoting tha notion of an 
"expansion" of tha apprantioaahip training system. Indeed, it haa 
arguad rathar convincingly through a varisty of means that tha 
atyla and format of tha apprenticeship ayataa ia a highly appro- 
priate and afficiant mode of training , uniquely suitable to oar- 
tain kinds of vorkors and occupations. It haa further stated, 
again with a aolid basic rationale, that given the rapid transfor- 
aation of the occupational structure and, if one accepta the 
preaiaea of a variety studies, {the Hudson Institute* a Workforce 
2000 (1987) proainent aaong thea) , ita inherent opportunity for 
individuals and the nation, more appropriate oysteas of occupa- 
tional training need to bo developed. Obviously, aa the appren- 
ticeahip approach seems to work so veil with preciaely tha 
populations Hudson and others identify aa being the moat necessary 
to mobilize in support of this transforation (e.g., women, minor- 
it iea, immigrants, etc.), this typo of "experience- and vork- 
baaed N training may offer great promiae. Therefore, under what 
circumstances, the Department asks, cou.d this approach cross the 
linea of traditional systems into "new and emerging occupations"? 

On its face, the logic ia impeccable. As well, the commit- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Labor appaara to have been very 
consistent over at leaat the paat 15 years. This issue has been 
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particularly high on tha Departments agenda ovar tha paat two 

adniniatrationa, expressing Itaalf moat eloquently in tha confir- 

nation taatinony of Secretary tlitabeth B. Dole, whan aha a tat ad: 

we hava within our raach tha fulfillment of a long- 
awaitad dream-that every American who wants a job can 
hava a job. But to fulfill for many Americana, wa nuat • 
bring about timely and coherent ij»tervention-noV simply 
by government, but through tha oooparation of private 
enterprise, unions, schools, and oo— unit y laadara-to 
wipa out illitaracy and enhance ekille through basic 
education, training and retraining* Only than can all 
Americana profit from growth by competing for tha jobs 
that growth creates. 

(U.S. Oapartaant of Labor, 1989:4) 

Tha Department obviously believes that atructured workplace 
training can make a aubatantial contribution in making this goal a 
reality, a position that has aoaa support in recent atudiaa. It 
is, however, at laaat aomawhat aware of tha exietence of barriers 
in bringing this expansion about. It recognizee that the accredi- 
tation and credentialing issue is important, aa evidenced by its 
inclusion in a set of recommendations steaming from itc "Appren- 
ticeship 2000" aeries of papers and the identification of several 
action items for progress in this area, what ia not wall docu- 
mented in its presentation ia the 4>gnft to which tha iaaue of 
quality assurance, and implicitly certification, ia crucial to its 
intentions. In this paper, it ia argued that credentialing ia 
perhaps the principal barrier to the fulfillment of the promiaa of 
the expansion of structured work-baaed training in America. At 
the aame time, research to substantiate the value of work-baaed 
training is far too deficient to support a policy change of auch 
magnitude. Consequently, the Department ia challenged to devote 
considerable attention to the problem. 



This study, thsn, has s multiplicity of puxposss. First, it 
provides sobs information as to ths ths importance of ths accredi- 
tation issus in ths dsvslopmsnt of a "now modsl w of ths appren- 
ticsship systsm. Bsyond that, it will attempt to assist ths 
Ospartasnt to snhancs its strategy in ovsrooming ths barriers ths 
new model pressnts. Ultimately, it proposes that the Department 
bs prepared to act aggressivsly in gaining appropriate resourcss 
and support for significant movement in this area. 

This will not be a simple matter. Indesd, ths sidss lining 
up against such progrsss ars formidabls. However, if the Depart- 
ment is serious about ths matter of expansion of work-bassd learn- 
ing, and all evidence suggests that it is, a high departmental 
priority on the resolution of ths credent ialing issus, as opposed 
to its mere presentation, would be very well considered. This 
study intends to provide the Department soms support in so doing. 



The Recent Litera ture In Accreditation and Credentlalina 

According to the Council on Postsscondary Accreditation 

(COPA) 1985, accreditation involves: 

. . . recognizing educational institutions-and profss- 
sional programs affiliated with those institutions for 
a level of performance, integrity, and quality which 
entitles them to the confidence of the educational 
community and the public they serve. In ths United 
States this-recognition is extended primarily through 
nongovernmental, voluntary, institutional, or profes- 
sional associations. These groups establish critsria 
for accreditation, arrange sits visits, and evaluate 
those institutions and professional programs which 
dssirs accredited status, and publicly designate those 
which meet their critsria. 

Thus, as this passags involves crsdsntials for program com- 
plstion, irrespective of emphasis, the key notion to certification 
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is the acknowledgement of an individual as having been trainad in 
a systsm in which it is recognised that soma information or char- 
actaristic of valua has baan transferred from a racognisad body of 
thought or skills to a trainaa. Therefore; a parson interested in 
considering involving that, individual in another sotting, such as 
an employer, can make cartain assumptions about tha quality of 
that training without nacassarily naading to ba aware of highly 
specific information about tha program or institution. Certifica- 
tion is maant to contribute, tharafora, to a far mora afficiant 
transaction in tha match between candidate and opportunity. When 
the process performs properly, it also encourages fairness, estab- 
lishing general, transferable, and relatively objective criteria 
for trainee evaluation (Young 1987) . 

The desirability and relevance of accreditation with respect 
to work-based training have been known for some time. Stated 
bluntly, what is most clearly lacking in certification efforts 
involving apprenticeships is that efficiency, fairness, generali- 
ty, and objectivity have rarely been terms applied to apprentice- 
ship training systems. In fact, quite the opposite is generally 
thought to be the case. Glover (1986) cites seven key weaknesses 
of the American apprenticeship system, variable quality of train- 
ing offered, lack of generality and linkages to other~forms-of — 
training, and questions of equal access prominent among them. 
Worthington (1984) notes the the lack of a relationship between 
time spent in apprenticeship programs and the competencies which 
are presumed to emerge from such experience. What, then, does an 
employer know about a candidate after having been certified 
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through an apprenticeship program? Apparently, vary littla in- 
daad. 

Tha consequence* of thaaa issue* have not baan raatrictad to 
observations made in rnsc«aivh findings. Businers and industry, 
not just in th« Wnitc.4 states but also in furops, vhara it is 
mistakenly presumed that tha apprantioaship system* perform much 
mora af focti/ely, is not at all cartain what constitutes affactiva 
work-based training in tha araa maans (Clovar and Shalton 1*97 t 
E. nil ton 1985; Noah and Eckstein 1986) and problams of transisr- 
abi'ity hava baan raisad rapaatadly. This is not to say that in 
certain industrias and in soma locations tha apprenticeship systam 
doas not work vary wall. Indeed, tha basis upon which tha U.S. 
Department of Labor has been able to credibly promote the concept 
of work-based training is that its value is generally recognised 
at least to some degree. Yet, there is no mechanism to generalize 
this value nor to express it across the borders of whatever pro- 
grams are locally known and respected. Clearly, some mechanism 
needs to be established whereby high-quality work-based training 
can be communicated beyond the reach of simple word-of-mouth or 
reputation. Further, it is apparent that some approaches seem to 
work while others do not. Obviously, the solution involves some 
type of universal accreditation- process- f on apprenticeship train- 
ing that can assist business and industry in making better 
choices, as Young (1987) suggests. Beyond that, however, is the 
identification of those aspects of or approaches to work-based 
training that provide the essential core of value. 
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Without question, there ^as been need for action in this 
arena for soma time. Lass apparant is tha raason why it haa not 
takan placa. Daspite tha fact that it is an iasua that has baan 
quita claar to obsarvara ovar tha years, surprisingly littla 
spacific attention has baan davotad to accraditation and creden- 
tialing within tha contaxt of tha appranticaship experience. For 
example, in & oaarch of tha antira databaaa of tha Educational 
Resources inforMation cantar (ERIC) which includas almost ona 
half -million documents and tha largast aingla location of antrias 
about appranticaship issues, only 15 itams could be identified 
which are even remotely to accreditation or credentialing. Of 
these, only one half deal with the issue relative to the United 
States. 

Why, then, if credentials are so critical an issue and so 
clear a need, has it been dealt with in such a shallow fashion? 
One answer may be found in the explanation provided by Oertouzos 
and Solow (1965), referring to "a legacy of long neglect." Anoth- 
er issue they cite is the national reluctance in making invest- 
ments in training generally, as clearly would be required to set 
up a system which would promote greater uniformity in training 
standards across tha nation. 

These are certainly possibilities. However, a much mora 
satisfactory explanation suggests that few efforts would be more 
threatening to tha vested tradition of tha apprenticeship system 
than one which would tend to shift the balance of power toward any 
other entity which could substantially influence trainee recruit- 
ment, selection, and placement, not to mention training content as 
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clearly as a national accreditation process would. Hence, insofar 
as the Department of Labor is the source of a large measure of the 
research performed in the apprenticeship area and because of the 
fact that it can hardly stand apart from the interplay of politi- 
cal forces in the process, perhaps the lack of investigation into 
the issue has been a result of the fact that the potential size of 
the opposition is very apparent. To involve the Department by 
itself at this scale necessary may well causa such opposition to 
solidify, imperiling those efforts about which it is concerned. 
The issue certainly has been "neglected," but perhaps not due to 
oversight alone. While it is a very straightforward matter con- 
ceptually, it becomes most difficult as a public policy question. 
Thus, perhaps the Department has understandable difficulty in 
taking action beyond urging it along and hoping for a critical 
mass of support to develop. 

Balanced against the political problems is the reality that 
movement to establish non-traditional types of credentials has 
tended to be well received in other training arenas. Stoyanoff 
(1982) reports that a program to establish, recognize, and cre- 
dential CETA training was considered by employers to be very 
valuable and a motivation of some significance to their trainees. 
While it never emerged as a standard practice in CETA because of 
many of the same challenges faced in apprenticeship training, the 
utility of credentialing the training process was quite apparent. 
Likewise, efforts to coordinate apprenticeship training as part of 
a three year community college experience was found to be very 
effective (Tuholski 1982). Further, the experience of other 
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nations in this area, particularly aa it results in certification 
in non-traditional areas, has met with succass injsartain agricul- 
tural occupationa (Taylor and Dsana 1984) . Finally, certification 
alone, avan apart from specific occupational training, seems to 
work. Even the General Education Development (GEO) certificate 
has been shown to be useful to employers as an indicator of job 
readiness, if not necessarily marketable skills (Pawasarat and 
Quinn 1986) . While perhaps ths best that can be said about the 
GED as a credential for employability is that it is preferable to 
no credential at all, this fact underscores the point that busi- . 
ness and industry are not simFiy receptive but very desirous of 
some kind of standard on which to base employment decisions. 
Obviously, this approach has worked so well for academic training 
over so many years that it is often forgotten that the issues and 
process factors are similar to that of work-based training. This 
may provide a further clue to developing a practical approach to 
overcoming opposition. 

The literature clearly shows the need for attention to the 
area of establishing credentials to reflect the quality of train- 
ing experiences, particularly in the work-based format because of 
its inherent variability of content. In addition, it shows that 
accreditation and credentialing work across the board. Given this 
framework, data were gathered not only about the problem, but also 
in terms of potential solutions for the Department » s consider- 
ation. The following section will address these issues. 
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Pats Colltrtion 

In an effort to obtain more recent information about barriers 
and opportunitiaa in tha araa of establishing • credential ing 
procaaa in nav ana emerging ocoupationa than ia generally avail- 
abla, two typaa of data collection af forts vara undertaken in thia 
atudy. Tha first vaa a formal survay of representatives of tha 
various conatituanciaa intaraatad in or ralatad to tha apprentice- 
ship system. In total, 39 individuals from 5 stataa wars parson- 
ally interviewed in an open-ended format (see appendix) . Their 
responses were coded and tabulated. The respondents were distrib- 
uted across categories as follows: 

TABLE 1 

CATEGORIES OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS 

Employers 8 
Trade Group Representatives 2 
State Level Educators 8 
Administrators (Fsderal and State) 8 
Union Representatives 3 
Vocational Rehabilitation Specialists 3 
Interest Group Representatives 2 
Postseoondary Educators 3 

JTPA Representatives 2. 

n«39 

The intention in this 'urvey was to locate individuals across 
the country in a position who know and ere concerned about the 
apprenticeship system. They represent business and industry, 
educators, union people, an4 trades representatives. While the 
sample size is too small for between group differences to be 
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assessed, the data do provida some insight into how tha appren- 
ticaahip community viava both tha procass and tha product. A 
complata liat of all survey respondents ia reported in the appen- 
dix. 

A second type of data collected involved informal discussions 
with 10 opinion leaders in the employment and training area. The 
purpose of these conversations involved establishing a context 
around apprenticeship credentialing issues, discussing barriers to 
improved accreditation processes, and how these barriers might be 
overcome. These individuals, all recommended to project staff by 
the Department of Labor, are in positions which either initiate 
policy or are affected by it. As such, they are knowledgeable 
about the problem and have substantial experience in addressing 
it. A complete list of these respondents is reported in the 
appendix as well. 

Each of these sets of data will be reported individually. 
They will be integrated in a summary section at the end of this 
report. 

Survey Beenlte 

The respondents to the formal survey instrument varied as to 
their orientation to the apprenticeship training system. Rela- 
tively equal groups of private sector individuals, educators, 
administrators, employment and training agency representatives, 
and others were included. As a consequence, there is some degree 
of variance between respondents as to their positions on questions 
pertaining to the apprenticeship area. However, one strong trend 
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that characterises ths survey data it that rsspondsnts tended to 
focus thsir remarks and thair thinking upon ths apprenticeship 
systaa as it currant ly exists, i.e., tea "old model.* That is, of 
course, undsrstandabla. Ths currant systaa is that which thsy ars 
profsssionally involvad. Tet^it jila? rweals something of a 
limited vision, at lsast on ths aggravate level, to ths problaas 
and opportunities of work-based training. However, the survey 
does suggsst what and who should be included in any new set of 
work-based training objsctivss. While only major themes will be 
discussed in this papsr, complete survey results are provided in . 
the appendix. 

Standards 

First, ths respondents wsrs askod if there are standards in 
place for all apprenticeship programs in their respective areas. 
Nearly all respondents (93 percent) reported that thitre were. 
More than one third statsd that ths local/stats joint committss 
set those standards, ths modal response to ths category. There 
was an important difference, however, between thoss who saw ths 
need for input from others into the process, principally ths 
education community, and thoss who wsrs committed to leaving the 
process in ths hands of thoss who currently control it. This was 
the first suggestion in ths survey as to the possibility of a 
fundamental disputs between thoss favoring apprenticeships as they 
sxist as opposed to thoss who might visw it in some expanded 
framework. Standards as established wsrs generally sssn as being 
clossly followed. 
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In tema of what recommendations respondents would suggest on 
the issue of standards, a nuabar sought change, principally in tha 
araas of incraasad flaxibility toward meeting astablishad stan- 
dards (21 parcant) ; raising tha standards to mora acoaptabla and 
ralavant lavals (21 parcant) ? and improving attampts to racruit 
young, famala, and minority trainees (15 parcant) . Howevar, a 
substantial nuabar (15 parcant) , statad that no changac naadad to 
ba mada at all, daspita tha acknowledged ambiguity and rigidity of 
aaating work standards. 

Tha issua of cradantials addad clarity to tha pictura of ona 
portion of tha appranticaship community pressing for changa whila 
another activaly resisting it. All respondents stated that the 
credentials provided by apprenticeship training programs were 
recognized by employers in their state and the vast majority 
(94 percent) believed they were recognised by employers elsewhere. 
It was the consensus opinion, therefore, that credentials are 
marketable and make a difference to eaployera. 

survey respondents were then asked what could be done to 
further improve the recognition of apprenticeship credentials. A 
plurality (44 percent) of those answering the question suggested 
that greater visibility of or publicity about the value of creden- 
tials would improve their marketability to employers. However, 
despite their presumed value, an almost equal number (40 percent) 
responded that things were fine tha way they were, no changes 
being indicated. Likewise, in terms of recommendations, publicity 
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and visibility vara tha most often cited. However, ths vary 
consistent position of "no changes" in ths eredentieling procsss 
was also clsarly hoard. 

Quality BoBtna 

Tha possibility of monitoring of training quality was dis- 
cus a«d next in tha survay. Respondents idantifiad tha local/stats 
joint committees as tha Most liXaly souroa of training effective- 
nass control. Hovavsr, aost (66.7 parcant) indicated that othars 
ahould ba involvad in tha procsss, aithar calling for all appro- 
priate parties to be included (30.6 percent) or specifying educa- 
tors (22,2 percent) in particular. By contrast, 33.3 percent 
called for "no ona else" to be included or identified those par- 
ties who currently c^-hjii joint coMmittees by definition (union 
and Management), i.e., the "no change" faction. What this sug- 
gasts is that although aost (22 of 33) cite quality control as a 
problam, many want only the same actors currently involved in 
monitoring the process to continue i* that capacity. The quality 
control iaaue, then, is much lika the others. Problems exist and 
require resolution, but there are equally clear lines of resis- 
tance in coming to terma with them. 

BHan Msec— ndations 
One contribution of the survey, then, is to acknowledge the 
degree of dissonance within the apprenticeship community. There 
are those advocates of change, but a significant number who would 
reject change evan in the face of clear advantages to it. What 
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the survey has determined is that resistance to change is a sig- 
nificant consideration and the firtf tftlMilytf do not necessarily 
change attitudes toward it. Thus, the Department's effort to 
promote its notion of expanding the application of apprenticeship 
style training will not, by itself, do such to soften the opinion 
of this segsent of the employment and training community. Overall 
then two problems are revealed. First is a lack of "facts" 
through objective research. Seccnd, is the recognition that even 
if these did exist, the structural interests in the training 
community would not necessarily change as a result. 

Another contribution of the survey is that a set of recommen- 
dations were generated by the respondents in order to provide the 
Department a scans of improving the the accreditation and ereden- 
tialing process. Table 2 identities those recommendations. 
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TABLE 2 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS (N-33) 

* 

What ovexjuj. rocosaondationr would you provide the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training as it tries to 
improve the current system of credentialing and accred- 
iting programs both within currant occupations and in 
non-traditional aracs? 

Mo f t Raapondanto could make up to iooz recommendations 



FtTTTiBtndnt i on 

1. Improve apprenticeship 
information in achoola 

2. Battar publicity 

3. Improve training/ 
trainara 

4. Zmprova business/ 
industry commitment 

5. Battar funding for appa. 

6. Mora flexibility 

?• Battar parent involvement 

8. Recruit better trainees 

9. strengthen linkage with 
high school voc. progs. 

10. strengthen linkage with 
community colleges 

11. Reduce bureaucracy/ 
"red tape" 

12. More attention to 
disadvant&gsd/special 
needs populations 

13. other 



Percentage Percxitege 
It of SUM nf ■fJBQPm 



2 5.1% 1.8% 
21 53.8% 19.3% 

4 10.3% 3.7% 

9 23.1% 8.3% 

6 15.4% 5.5% 

15 38.5% 13.8% 

3 7.7% 2.8% 
6 15.4% 5.5% 

17 43.6% 15.6% 

10 25.6% 9.2% 

5 12.8% 4.6% 



5 12.8% 4.6% 

I 2.6% 0.9% 

109 



In sum, the - ^commendations of the survey respondents ampli- 
fied much of what has previously emerged. Those interviewed felt 
rathtr strongly that the Department should make a greater attempt 

« 

to publicise the advantages and opportunities of work-baaed train- 
ing; that stronger linkages should be made with high school voca- 
tional programs and the community colleges} that more flexibility 
should be introduced into the training process and, one would 
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presume, the apprenticeship structure; and that more be dona to 
anhanca tha laval of buainaaa and industry's cott n it men t to work- 
baaad training. Indeed, not only did thasa recoamendatione ra- 
flaot tha poaition of tha aurvay respondents but alao reflect some 
of tha recommendatione in tha Department* a racant publication 
Wnrk-Baaad Learning : Training HjrlflfcH «artesre (1989), daapita 
tha fact that tha aurvay was coaplatad aavaral months prior to tha 
publication of tha docuaant. Thus, it contribute* to a definition 
of aavaral things that could ba dona to improve the situation 
relative to apprenticeahip training and the audience* to which it 
nay apeak. It alao generally supports the direction the Depart- 
ment is taking in this regard. 

The survey results are also helpful in defining the context 
of the apprenticeship system as it exists. Clearly, it helps 
establish a basis for desirable modifications in the current means 
of operating programs. However, the purposes of this study are 
broader than the identifications of a few items that the Depart- 
ment should consider for the improvement of the system. After 
all, the goals set by Secretary Dole call for a transformation of 
the employment and training system in the nation rather than 
simply a repair of the mechanisms in place. More information and 
a broader view is called for. Accordingly, the study team dis- 
cussed the expansion of work-based training more generally with 
10 key opinion leaders. 
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Ths principal iitut under consideration with the opinion 
Isadora, moat of whoa wara in tha public aactor involvad with the 
craation and implementation of policy itself, waa the extent to 
which any expansion of appranticaahip atyla training waa possible . 
What wara tha barriara to ita realisation and what could ba dona 
to ovarcoaa than? la changa in thia traditional araa avan realia- 
tic? what rola should tha Department play? 

Tha atudy taaa interviewed thaaa individual* with tha assur- 
anca that thair names would not ba associated with specific com- 
ments. However, tha naaaa of thaaa parsons are listed in the 
appendix to document the fact that thaaa respondents are vary 
cloas to the situation in work-based training. 

The initial concern of most of the leaders was that the 
barriers were matters of politics and institutional arrangements. 
"Work-based training will not be expanded by a simple declara- 
tion," one program administrator stated. "It will take a four- 
year period at leaat to introduce (change) and ita going to take 
time, effort, and dollars. Even then, if it happens, there will 
be losers who will be alienated and not accept their situation 
quietly." Thia "turf ism," aa another individual called it, is the 
primary obstacle according to tha leaders. There ia a procedure 
to the way in which apprenticeahipa are done in thia country. By 
attempting to standardize and credential training procaaaaa, one 
inescapably changes the political equation. This will have, 
according to these leaders, inevitable consequences. 
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Anothsr rslated concern was tha introduction of now actors 
into tha procass. "There ia no raaaon in tha world that propri- 
etary schools, community collages, and vocational-technical insti- 
tutes cannot ba brought into tha ay stem," a laadar consented. 
"They could aerve tha Department veil in a nunber of ways. They 
could create t'a instruments. Their courses could contribute to 
skill development in some credentialing processes. They could be 
tha focal point for training in new technologies. They could 
provide alternatives to traditional apprenticeships. But their 
involvement would probably never ba accepted.** 

Beyond the politico of the equation, it was felt by aeveral 
individuals that women, minorities, and othera may view progress 
in this area as tha creation of yet another barrier to opportuni- 
ty. As one respondent commented, "how do you gat folks to buy 
into something that looks like standarda being raiaad when your 
people are having a difficult time with access as it is?" Instead 
of greater opportunity, then, it could appear as another attempt 
to "creaming" and further depriving the "at-risk" worker. 

Another question centering around tha necessary "buy in" of 
groups within the apprenticeship community was tha question of an 
incentive for members of the group to leave it. "You will never 
get the (name of group) to accept a situation that will encourage 
its people to separata." As well, another person noted that 
states will have to be involved. "It gets difficult when a pro- 
gram is fragmented 50 different ways." As such, the process of 
overcoming barriers may provide the seeds for new problems. 
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The final barrier discussed concerned whoa would ba in 
charge, i.e., who ia going to sat tha atandarda to which ayaryona 
ia auppoaad to adhara. Tha fadaral government's involvement alone 
would craata a graat daal of reaietance, yet there would have to 
ba a rathar larga portion of cantralisad control in ordar for any 
aystam to work. But what would thair ralationahip to tha a tat as, 
tha unions, tha collegea, ate. , ba? Aa wall, what of tha rela- 
tionahipa batwaan natural competitora, auch am union and non-union 
approaches to training? Clearly, anothar paradox ia preeented. 
Tha only group capabla of laadarahip could ba naarly univaraally 
oppoaed. As wall, will hiatorical rivala cease to oppose one 
another, avan on grounds of "national interest*? How would this 
be presented and whoa would "eall" it? 

Despite the wideapraad acknowledgement of aarioua difficul- 
ties down the path, all of the leadara ware very aware of the 
opportunities. "Work-baaed training ia moat productive in the 
long run. You can do mora in leaa time than in any other format." 
In addition, ona leader identified the fact that it can offer 
eomething "to make both employera and atudenta care. Tha employer 
gets access to a labor pool that can ba truatad. Tha trainee 
receivaa the assurance that th<* atuff in achool has a direct, 
demonstrable linkage to reality. It alao lata eaployeea hava aome 
idaa aa to what kind of career peth they are on and where it 
goes." It ia, aa anothar raapondant put it, clearly "the best 
idaa for tha employee . at laaat in tha context of a labor short- 
age. And it givea the employer an advantage in tinea of labor 
surplus. " 
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What, then, would be required to bring such a program to 
fruition? Naarly all leaders pointed out that employers have to 
accept the credential. They will be, one stated, "if and only if 
you can create value for the employer. If you can, it will catch 
on, just like it has in academic credent ialing." What kinds of 
"value** would employers need to be attribute to credentialed 
trainees? "First, you have to show them that the individual has 
been tested according to relevant characteristics. Then, you have 
to show some level of -*orld-of-work attainment (i.e., responsibil- 
ity akills) , that there is an appropriate level of relevant basic 
skills, and finally, that the individual has the right vocational 
skills. You show all that and employers will buy into it." 

What about the role of the federal government? "The only way 
is voluntary. You try to force anything in this environment and 
you go nowhere. But that isn't all bad. The creation of medical 
boards are, essentially, a private sector initiative. They work 
very well and are universally acceptable and highly portable." 
However, it was the consensus of the respondents that the Depart- 
ment had to make the process happen and encourage, though not 
necessarily control, enforcement. 

But what kinds of factors will the Department have to include 
and how will they be integrated in such a way so that the exis- 
tence of barriers will not destroy the process? The following 
section addresses this question. 
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TipliBtnt.lTw tlit ^ trf ffirrt-nt-^l Training 

To sumnarite the foregoing, the implementation of the inten- 
tions of the Department of Labor involve introducing inoantivaa to 
transform the context of worJt-basad training aa it exists today. 
A crucial part of that process is the establishment of a unifora 
system of training within new and emerging occupational areas and 
across industries. Once established, both the trainee and the 
employer, not to mention the society, would benef it greatly by the 
creation of a credential to acknowledge each level of ekill devel- 
opment. The existence of credentials would assure the employer 
of— 

o training efficiency 

o equity of training opportunity 

o transferability 

o objectivity in trainee evaluation 

o greater employee productivity 

But there are clear problems. One set of problems involvee 
"turf." institutional arrangements must emerge such that accep- 
tance is maximised and the appearance of threat is minimised. As 
well, the role of the Department must be that of a catalyst of 
change as opposed to the appearanc a of mandating change. 

A second set of concerns reflected in this study is that the 
foundation on which the value of work-based training exists, i.e., 
that it is superior for certain trainees than either classroom or 
on-the-job training, is questionable. The data which support it 
tend to be qualitative at best, generally anecdotal in nature. 
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While it is clear that the •fact*" cannot persuade all, it could 
ba a significant contribution to tha Departments affort if the 
Sacratary had har disposal a baaa of data to which aha could rafar 
in naking har caaa. 

While it ia bayond tha acopa of this study to conduct such 
projects at this tins, two distinct but ralatad strategies ara 
suggastad by tha foregoing analysis. Tha first would ba a pilot 
project in which a distinct trainee population was selected in 
certain areas of the country most hospitable to the expansion of 
the work-based training concept. These trainees would receive 
instruction appropriate to new and emerging occupations in the 
area and then followed over a period of time. 

The second strategy would have a such sore specific research 
focus. Trainees would receive varieties of training experiences 
and the results cospared. The following sections discuss these 
options in greater detail. 

Strategy Number it Work-Based Training in a Demonstration Project 

This project would be organised around disadvantaged popula- 
tions and natural "feeder" systems. Based cn the research showing 
both the clear need for the involvement of disadvantaged popula- 
tions in the economy of the future and because of the tendency in 
the literature for work-based training to function more effective- 
ly with workers inclined toward experiential learning, it is 
proposed that the Department embark upon a test program to demon- 
strate the effectiveness with which training can occur. 
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Operationally, tha Department Bay oonaidar graduates of 
program* auch aa tha Job Corpe, JTPA, and thoaa separating from 
tha military aa an eligible pool of applicants. These individu- 
als, already having some level of skill, could be placed in an 
appropriate training program designed by omployers, labor groups, 
and educators in a p irticular industry which doss not have a 
formal apprenticeship training proeees end followed for a period 
of five yeara. After one or two years of training they would 
receive a credential from the employer-labor-educator committee 
endorsed with the imprimatur of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Among other areas of concern, the employment histories of these 
individuals, their salary levels, the satisfaction of employers 
with their work, etc. would be measured. These data would be 
compared with workera in the induatry that did not participate in 
this training. 

Assuming the positions that the Department and others have 
taken over the yeara ia in fact true, we should note a rather 
substantial difference in performance, job stability, and employer 
aatiaf action among peraons who received the training. Further, we 
should sse sons degree of employer recognition of the value of the 
certificate, providing a critical piece of information for the 
future of certification effort*. Finally, if the program took 
place in a region of the ecuatry in which a particular induatry 
grew aa expected, the degree to which theae trained workers ad- 
vanced would be a highly relevant indicator of the succeaa of the 
program. Ultimately, effective results would provide the Depart- 
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ment with a far better baaia to make claims tor vork-baaad train- 
ing than it praaantly has. As such, ona could reasonably axpact a 
mora substantial policy impact than praaant conditions saam to 
indicata. Additionally, tha ability of tha Department to atimu- 
lata changa without impoeing itaalf in a ragulatory faahion could 
ba daaonatratad. 

In terms of obvioua drawbacks, this atratagy has ita shara. 
Indaad, tha advantage it would hava of using "at-riek" trainaaa 
could tand to "CETA-ire" tha program, i.a. that it might ba seen 
as appropriate for tha diaadvantagad but no ona alaa. Tha Depart- 
ment would hava. tc balance this barrier against tha clear diffi- 
culties it would hava beginning the program with skilled, 
marketable workera that are currently competitive in the labor 
market. The Department would hava to maintain ita position that 
the program was not specifier lly aimed at tha diaadvantagad popu- 
lation exclusively. In addition, this program neceaaarily would 
cost some money and not yield positive benefits for several yaara. 
It may be difficult to maintain a consistent level of support for 
such a program through adminiatrativa changes. However, it ia 
certain that tha Department haa to begin aomewhare and wa would 
suggest that auch a demonstration project ia a uaaful atap in that 
direction. 

Strategy Nuiber 2: A Comparative Examination of Work-Based Train- 
ing 

This approach would address the question of the effectiveness 
and efficiency of work-based training as opposed to other training 
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modalities. As discussed previously in this paper, thsrs seems to 
bs a ssrious lack of supportivs svidsnos for ths uniqus value of 
apprenticeship-type training othar than that of a generalited 
balisf . It is proposal that ths Department undertake a study 
involving a classic quasi-experimental Assign whereby ona group of 
trainsss in an occupational araa would raosiva classroom instruc- 
tion, anothsr matched group racsiva on-tha-job training, and a 
third group racsiva training lesigned by employers, labor groups, 
and sducatcrs combining classroom and OJT. Tralnass would receive 
a common pre-test and a post-tsst aftar tha indicated training 
periods and results compared. An analysis of the data should show 
diffsrences. If the claims of work-based training are merited, a 
significant difference should emerge in terms of ths work-based 
training group over either classroom or OJT. Further, it would be 
of interest to nots any differences between the latter two groups 
as being indicative of whether either classroom or purely experi- 
ential learning contributed the greatest effect to trainee per- 
formance. 

The advantages of this strategy are several. First, any 
improvement of work-based over other types of training modalities 
would be demonstrable in a way that is not currently available. 
On this basis, it could be fairly claimed that a credential which 
emerged from such training should be relatively more useful to an 
employer, hence more marketable, than other kinds of training 
rscsivsd sliewhsrs. Finally, it would be a relatively inexpensive 
rtudy to conduct, yielding potentially useful data for the Depart - 
sent. 
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In terms of disadvantages, this approach would not truly 
measure tha impact of tha oradantial axcapt toy iaplioation. As 
such, tha principal deficiency of this approach would too ralatcd 
to and a function of its principal advantage t its snail seals and 
tha relative political safety of its introduction. 

Analysis 

The approaches discussed can promise no sore than a beginning 
in a long process of establishing work-based training as a viable 
neans of bringing large components of the workforce of the future 
to a level of competency and skill flexibility appropriate for the 
challenges of the future. Yet, the alternatives are untenable. 
Either the Department can reach far beyond its scope in taking 
control of the entire employment and training arena or it can 
continue to encouraging the process of developing work-based 
training without taking direct action, an approach that bar not 
yielded impressive results despite a laudable persistence on the 
part of the Department. Flawed as they are, it is the position of 
the study team that these two approaches, preferably utilised 
together, will assist the Department of Labor in establishing the 
value of work-based training in a way that is difficult to refute. 
To paraphrase one of the leaders, this is not something that can 
be accomplished by decree or attempts at persuasion, while solid 
results may not convince everyone, it may well serve to create the 
"critical mass" of support that is necessary to create change. 
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Indaad, vork-bassd training has a graat potential for tha 
quality of tha vorXforca and tha futura of tha sconosy. zt is tha 
position of tha study taaa that such potantial can ba raaliiad. 
Along with it, tha vision of Secretary Dola bacoaes significantly 
naarar to raallsatlon as wall. 
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APPEEITICESHIP ACCIEDITATIOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



Interviewer 



Nae 
Date 



Row data collected (Check one) 

o Telephone 

o In person 

o Group Interview 



Interviewee 
Name 



Agency/Organisation 



Employer 
Large 
Stall ~ 



T 
T 



Trade Group 



Eaployaent Agency 



Education 
State 



8 



Federal 



Administration 
State 1 



Federal 



1 



Union Group_ 
Other 



o Rehab 



o Special In teres t_ 

o Postsecondary 

o JTPA 
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Central 

constant 4 
1. Are the number of apprenticeship* increasing? 13 



decreasing ? 22 



2. Will there be sufficient personnel to fill future apprenticeship 
openings or needs? Te s 8 Ho 31 

3* In what employment areas will there be a shortage? 

General New/Emerging 

Trade and skill areas 12 Service Occupations 8 

M asonry/Construction 12 Auto & Diesel Mechanic 2 

Electrical IT 

Machine Trades/Tool & Die 15 Other 2 

4. In the selection process, what, if any, recognition is given for 
previous training in vocational schools or colleges? 

In all /some programs/places 28 
Few/none 5 
Don't know/no answer 6 

5. (a) What group determines who is admitted to apprenticeship progress? 

D0L/9AT 1; Joint Committee 19; Employer 14; Union 10; JTPA 1; Applicant 1 
(b) Do you feel that current selection practice is directed towards 
craftsmen or management? 



Craftsmen 36 


Management 6 


Are school grades, 
admission? 


and test results used as part of the criteria for 


Grades 


2 None 2 


Both to a degree 


21 Don't know 2 


Tests 


12 



Process 



7. Should apprenticeship programs be accredited? Yes 16 Ho 21 N / A 

Comment* Need agreement with 2-ye ar colleges 4 

Good Idea 1 

' Yes, but l ater 1 

Working oTSy" noW f 



Need better programs/change 4 

State or federal agency should handle 2 

Too much bureauracy now 2 

ERIC 



8. Which agencies are involved in the establishment of the accreditation/ 
registration agreement in most apprenticeship areas? 



Unions 5 


Employers 


6 


Colleges/schools 8 


State authorities 


6 


DOL/BAT 3 


Don't know/no answer 


21 


Who else should be involved? 






Employers 3 


Unions 


2 


Educators 8 


Don't know/no answer 


26 


No one 3 
What group/agency performs ongoing review of the accredited program? 


State DOL 2 Vocational 


educators 2 Joint Committee 


Unions 2 Colleges 


1 Don't know/NA 



No one 

11. What ar<« the two recommended improvements that should be considered 
regarding the accreditation process? 



(a) Involve community colleges 



State Council too 



28 
1 



Give program more credibility 



bureaucratic/simplify 3 



Involve vocational educators 
standardize curricula 
Eliminate favoritism 
Uon ' l kftOW/NA 



1 



3 Involve employers 

~2 E stabl i sh Jo i nt buard — 

1 of all groups 1 

-23 Dun 1 1 snccrrttt programs 1 



Standards 

12. Are there standard* in place for all apprenticeship programs? 

Ye r 35 No 2 N/A 1 

If yes to above, who generally sets the standards for the 
apprenticeship programs currently? 



9 

ERLC 



DOL/BAT 



10 



Unions 



Joint Committee 



15 



Employers 



1 



State Dept. of Labor 



Nat. standards 
for trai n i ng 4 



No one 



Don't know 



13. Who should help set standards generally for each apprenticeship 
program? 



Educators (general) 13 



Empl oyers 



8 



All groups 



State Dept. of Labor 



DOL/BAT 



Don't knew 



Union /management only 10 



Unions 



4 

2 



33 A A 



Very closely 22 

14. To what degree are these standards utilised ? Somewhat ^OS^y 11 

V ery Utile 1— 

Not at all o 

Don't kn6w/NA r~ 

15. What recommendations would you make on how standard setting and use 
could be Improved? 



(a) 


Close gap between standards and technology 


3 




1 KedMe 5laWaW5 " " " 

Increase fl exl b1 1 1 ty 


3 

8 


(b) 


KecPuit young,' women, minorities 

Raise standards 


o 

8 




other 
None 


5— 

6 


(c) 


Don't know/no answer 


4 





Credentials 



16* Are the current credentials given at the completion of an apprentice- 
ship program recognized by employers in your state? 



Yes 39 No 0 



17 • In other states? 

Yes 30 No 2 Don't know/no answer 7 



In what form are these credentials given? 
Cards 19 



Certificates 23 



19* What could be done to improve the recognition of this credential? 

Improve v1s1b111ty/PR U Improve Information 3 

Raise standards I Don't know/ no answer 1? 

Okay the way it 1s 10 

19* What overall recommendations would you make? 



(a) Better publicity/ visibility 10 
Improve relationship with DOL/BAT T 

Improve tracking system 4 

Begin program In schools/colleges T 

(b) Improve Interagency cooperation 2 
Improve training quality 3" 

None 5 

Don't know/no answer 5" 
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Quality Control 

20. How is the ov«r«U quality control of tha typical apprenticeship 
program conducted? 
Staff personnel 3 State Dept. of Labor 2 

11 Other (lies.) 10 



21. 



22. 



23. 



Employers 3 Inert « MM 
DOL/BAT 3 Don't know/NA 


7 

6 


Who (agency/group) is involved with ongoing quality control monitoring? 
Staff personnel 3 state Dept. of Labor 2 
Shop committee 2 joint committee 11 


Employers 7 scnoois/coiieges 
DOL/BAT 3 No- one 


3 
3 


Union 1 Don't know/NA 
'who should be involved in this monitoring? 
All parties 11 ' Unions 
No one else 4 Employers 


1 

1 
7 


Journeymen 1 Government agency 
School oersonnel 8 Don't know/NA 


4 

5 




What nsede to be checked nost often for quality? 




Apprentice records f , instructiwoJT — 


22 


No particular Item 2 Employabmty skins 
Related work 3 Don't know/NA 


1 

10 



Access Training Value 

24. Who Is Involved (rgency/group) In the evaluation of tr/lnlng 
effectiveness? 

Schools? 6 a 

Industry ? 22 

Union? 10 ( 

Joint Efforts ? (Business/labor/school ) 20 

State Dept. of labor I 
25 * Should all agencies that provide formal apprenticeship recognised 
training be accredited? 

Ye s 18 No 18 

If yes. who should be Involved In the training value determination? 
Industries using those workers 2 Government agencies 5 



School s 



5 Unions 



2 



26* What it the biggest problem currently vlth the issue of training 
effectiveness? 



Student monitoring/ retention 7 

Lack of training/student quality zy 
Lack of Industry commitment 6 



Tom 
Other 



27. What would be your recomaondaClon for improving this condition? 

Decisive action 11 Lower standards 3 



Work with educators "~5" 

Tax credit for employers 2 

Work with parents T 

Other 13 



Better publicity 
Better selection/ 



TO" 



recruitment 



T 



28. Is the related training given on an organized basis using schools or 
colleges to provide the training? 



Yes 17 



Sometimes 19 



No 1 



Don't know/NA 2 



29. Which trade areas do the best job of related training? 

Electrical 12 Carpenters 3 other 



Sheet metal 2~ 
Plumbing 6 
Transportability of Credentials 



Building trades 6 
Machine repair 5 



DOB+T know /NA 14 



30. Are persons' credientialed by the State Board of Apprenticeship or the 
U. S. Department of Labor, given recognition for the credentials by 
employers in hiring or pay schedule? 

Don't know/NA 2 



Yes 34 



Sometimes 3 



31. Are credentials transportable (recognized) acrcss states? 

Yes 30 Sometimes 3 Don't know/NA 6 



32. Are credentials recognized more by some groups than others? 

Large firms 25 



Medium sized firms_ 
Small firms 



Non-union employe rs_ 
Union employers 



16 



25 



33. A. Would individuals in th* health field b« receptive to an 

apprent let- typo progrea recognised by tho Depertnent of Labor? If 
not why? 

Yes 7 No 26 Don't know/no answer 5 

mt\m In profess 16nal area 9 

Lack of Industry commitment l 

— fufr "TJ 

Not needed & — — — 



B. Would individual* in th* auto aechanlc flald ba raeaptiva to an 
apprentice-type program racognlsod by th* Depertaent of Labor? If 

not why? 

Yes 13 No 18 Maybe 1 Don't know/no answer 6 
Difficulty with small employers 8 

People not Interested 1 

Pay difficulties 3 " 

Not needed 3 _ _ 



Summary 

Specific Rccoaaendatlons . What ovarall recoaaendations would you 
provide BAT as it (a) trias to laprova tha currant systaa of 
crcdantlalllng and accradltlng prograas within currant occupations and 
aovc into non-traditoinal areas? 



Improve apprenticeship career information 1n schools 2 

Better publicity 21 

Improve skills of training/trainer J 

Improve business/Industry commitment 9 

Fund apprenticeship programs better o 

Better coordination with buslne-.s/lndustry 5 

More training flexibility » 

Work more effectively with parents 3 

Recruit better students J 
Strengthen/articulate with high school vocational programs 17 

Better coordination with community colleges 10 

Too much bureaucracy/government red tape 5 

More attention to special needs population 5 

Other 1 
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